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Far from your capital my fhip refides 
At Reithrus, and lecure at anchor rides. Pope's Odyffey. 

To A'nchor. v. n. [from anchor.} 

1. To call anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The filhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Ditninifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too finall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored , expc&iug their land- 
forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftraitcourle to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimos’ (haggy brow. Pope s Odyffey. 

2. To flop at ; to reft on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Ifabel. Shakc JP- 

My tongue fhould to my ears not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. Shah. R. 111 . 
A'nchor. n.f Shakefpeare feems to have ufed this word tor an- 
choret, or an abftemious redufc perfon. 

To defperation turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor's cheer in prifon be my fcope ! Shakefp. Hamlet. 
A'nchor-HOLD. n.f. [from anchor and hold.} 1 he hold or fa(t- 
nefs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. 

The old Englifh could exprefs mod aptly all the conceits of 
the miad in their own tongue, without borrowing from any ; 
as for example : the holy fcrvice of God, which the Latins 
called religion, becaufe it 'knitted the minds of men together, 
and moil people of Europe have borrowed the fany; from them, 
they called mod fignificantly ean-fajlncfs , as the one and only 
a flu ranee and faft anchor-hold of our fouls health. Cambden. 
A'nchor-smith. n.f. [from anchor and ftmth.] 1 he maker or 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which ufe either forge or 
file, from the anchor-fnith to the watchmaker ; they all work- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exadtnefs, and all 

ufing the fame tools, though of fcveral Lzes. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exerafes. 

A'nchor age. n.f. [from anchor.} 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and Jirft production ; for if that fuppofal fhould fail us, al 
our anchorage were loofe, and we fhould but wander in a wild 
, * Jvotton. 

ipo 

2 . The fet of anchors belonging to a (hip. 

Lo as the bark that hath difehanr’’’ her freight, 

Returns with precious lading t-- bay 
From whence at firft flie weigh’d her anchorage ; 

Cometh Andronicus. Shakefp. Titus Andromcus. 

2 . The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 

A'nchor e d. participial adj. [from To anchor.} Held by the an - 

Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 
The anchor'd veffel in the loudeft blaft. > Waller. 

A'nchoret \n.f [contracted from anachorct, «.<*x«{ifbx.J A 
A'nchorite. S reclufe ; a hermit; one that retires to the more 
feverc duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made that 

an anchorite as well as himfelf. ' . ... , ^l" ut ' 

You deferibe fo well your hcrmitical ftateof life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine fpring, or any of the accommodations that be- 
fit a folitary life. c r 7 1 

Ancho'vy. n. f. [from anchova. Span, or anchioe, Ital. ot the 

' fame f.gnification.] A little fea-fifh, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or fcafoning. Scaliger deferibes the anchovy as of the her- 
ring kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
fnout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a law 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard ; but others, with 
better reafon, hold it a peculiar fpecies, very different from ei- 
ther. It is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 
thecoafts of Catalonia, Provence, c. when it conftanth' re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. I he 
fi (hing is chiefly in the night time ; when a light being put on 
the ftern of their little fifhing veffels, the anchovies flock round 
and are caught in nets. W hen the fifhery is over, they cut off 
the heads, take out the galls and guts, then lay them in barrels, 

and fait them. f , . f ava ’f 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the ani- 
mal ferment in taftc and virtue, as the lalfo-ac.d gravies of 
Ineat > 6h pickles of filh, endmm, oy^ ^ ^ ^ 

ANCIENT, adj. [ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 
l Old ; that happened long fince ; of old time ; not modern. 

' Ancient and oldie diftinguifhed ; old relates to the duration of 
the thing itfelf, as, an coat, a coat much worn; ; and an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient drefs, a habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for we men- 
tion old cujloms ; but though old be fometimes oppofed to mo- 
dern, ancient is feldom oppofed to nciv. . „ . 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Conquerour s days, did 
hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 
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belc nging to common perfons, he caufed to be written in a 
book, after a furvey made of them, now remaining in die ex- 
chequer, and called doomfday book ; and fuch as by that book 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, are called 
ancient demefhes. Coivell. 

2. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and in length of days under- 
flanding. J°h, xii. 12, 

Thales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and that 
God was of all things the mod ancient , becaufc he never had 
any beginning. Raleigh’s Hifiory of the World. 

Induftry 

Gave the tall ancient forell too his axe. 

3. Paft ; former. 

I fee thy fury : if I longer flay, 

We fhall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
A'nciint. n.f. [from ancient, adj.] I hofe that lived in old time 
were called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

As kings dilpenfe with laws themfelves have made; 

Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. Pop.Eff. on Crit. 
A'ncient. n.f. The flag or llreamer of a fhip, and, formerly, 
of a regiment. 

A'ncient. n.f. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Pijhl-, 
whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

A'nciently. adv. [from ancient.} In old times. 

Not far from this is the great city of Trchifond, which, with 
the territory about it, anciently pertained unto this crown ; now 
unjuftly poifeffed, and as unjuftly abufed, by thofe who have 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, !>. ii. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were anciently re- 
ceived, to the vine only ; but it is an enemy to any other plant, 
becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 480. 
A'nctentness. n.f. [from ancient. ] Antiquity ; exiltcnce from 
old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame ; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientnefs , when Saturn reigned in 
Italy. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

A'nci entry. n.f. [from ancient.] ' The honour of ancient li- 
neage; the dignity of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the mod mmg- 
led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft foohfhly do the 
Irifli think to ennoble themfelves, by wrefting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelf from any 
in certain. S pert fer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry , ftcaling, fighting. 

• Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Anct.e. See Ankle. 

A'ncony. n.f. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. Chambers. 

And. conjunction. . . , . 

j. The particle by which fcntences or terms are joined, which it 
is not eafy to explain by any fyhoniroous word. 

Sure his honefty 

Got him final! gains, but fhainelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thift, _ 

And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gift. Spenf. HM. 

What Avail I Jo to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? Cowley. 

The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind ; 

And Morini, the laft of human kind. Hrjd. 

It Avail ever be my ftudy to make difeoveries of this nature 
in human life, and to fettle the proper diftinaions between the 
virtues and perfections of mankind, and thofe falfe colourt ran 
refcmblances of them that fliine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Adclifon. Taller . 

2. And fgmetimes fignifies though , and feems a contraaion of 

and if. ... r 

It is the nature of extreme fclf-lovers, as they will let an 
houfc on fire, and it were but to roaft their eggs. aeon. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later 
writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, an if thou feed my boy. 

Bid him make hafte. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of / erona. 
A'ndiron. n. f [fuppofed by Skinner to he corrupted from band- 
iron ; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or may upp y 
the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in whicn 
the fpit turns; or irons in which wood is laid to burn. 

If vou ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of hrals, at t e 
top, it maketh a more treble found, and at the bottom a a cr. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 1 / »• 
Andro'gynal. adj. [from and 71/m.J Having two fexes; 

hermaphroditicai. f . 

And Ro'gyn ally. adv. [from androgyr.a!.} In the torni o 
maphrodites ; with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real or new tra - 
fexion, but were cndrogynally born, and under lomc in 
hermaphrodites. Browns l ulgar Err cm s, • t 
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mnnhrodite ; one that is of both fexes. 

Andro'tomy. n.f. [from &i t and if^.J The practice ofeut- 

ting human bodies. 

A'necdote. n.f Something yet unpubhftved ; fe- 

crct hiftory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, . 

He nodded in his elbow-chair. f rior ‘ 

Anemo'graphy. n.f. [«V©- and yxbpu.] The defcnption ot 

Anemo'meter. n.f. [A.ft©- and A T e '"0 An inftrument co 
trived to meafure the ftrength or velocity ot the wind. 
ANE’MONE. n.f. [™*.J The wind flower. . 

Upon the top of its fingle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ftamina in 
the center ; the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonies , are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curioufly 


intermixed. 


Millar. 


Wind flowers are diftinguifhed into thofe with broad and 
hard leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones ; ot both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, feme being dou- 
ble, and others fingle flowered. The broad leaved ancmany 
roots fhould be planted about the end of September, and the 
fmall eminences which put forth the leaves fet uppermoft. 
Thefe with fmall leaves muft be fet after the fame manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of October. 

Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes filed, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enrich’d 

With fhining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thomfon. 
A'nemoscope. n.f. [«►«**©• and o-xov®-.} A machine invented to 
foretel the changes of the wind. It has been obferved, that liy- 
grofeopes made of cat’s gut proved very good anemofeopes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index about, to foretel the fluff- 
ing of the wind. Chambers. 

Ane'nt. prep. A word ufed in the Scotch dialed. 

1. Concerning; about; as, he faid nothing anent this particular. 

2. Over againft ; oppofite to ; as, he lives anent the rnarket-houfe. 

Awns \ n ’f‘ The fpires or beards of corn. Did. 

A'neurism. n.f. [dnvjnu. J A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 
become exceflively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 
the blood is extravafated amongft the adjacent cavities. 

S/rarp’s Surgery. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
in an ancurij'm. JVifcrnan's Surgery. 

Ane'w. adv. [from a and mi 1 .] 

1. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufe. 

Nor, if at mifehief taken, on the ground 
Be flain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound. 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made. 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew , the fight invade. Dryden’s Fables. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel. 

The mufe might dictate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other art can fpeak ; and you 
I o ftiow how well you play, muft play anew. Prior. 

T he miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engagino anew in 
fuch defperatc undertakings. Addfon’s Freeholder, N° 28. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to pradtile du- 
ties to which he is utterly a ftranger. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Anfra'ctuose. ladj. [from anfradus, Lat.] Winding; mazy; 
Anfr a ctuous. ) full of turnings and winding paflages. 

Behind the drum arc feveral vaults and arfraduofe cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the lcaft found imaginable, that the 
fenfe might be effected with it ; as we fee in fubtcrrancous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. R m -. 

Anfra'ctuousness. n.f. [from anfraduous.} Fulnefs of wind- 
ings and turnings. 

Anfra'cture. n.f. [from anfradus, Lat.] A turning; a mazv 

Winning nn/1 Fn<»,i 0 ’ f 


winding and turning. 
ANGEL, n.f. ['Av/ix®-; 


. u - angclus, Lat.] 

1. Originally a meffenger. A fpirit employed by God in thead- 
mimilration of human affairs. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Had we iuch a knowledge of the conftitution of man, as it is 
poflible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has ; wc fhould 
have a quite other idea of his cffence. 

See Hierarchy. 

2< ufed in a bad ^fe ; as, angels of darknefs. 

bo«[ it hada t,ng ov ' rthcm ’ wh!ch »“ ?i r 

3. Angel, \n fcripture, fometimes means man of God, protrhet' ' 

4 - Angel is ufed, in the ftile of love, for a bcauuful perlbn. 
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Hcav’n bids thee ! 

Thou haft the fwcetcft face I ever look’d on. 

Sir, as I have a foul, fhc is an angel. Shakefp. Henry 
c. A piece of money anciently coined and imprefled with an an- 
gel, in memory of an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or Englifh, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriflians, they would be Angeli, or angels. The coin was rated 

at ten fhillings. L 

Take an empty bafon, put an angel of gold, or what you 
will, into it ; then go fo far from the bafon, till you cannot fee 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line; then fill the bafon 
with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaule of the 
reflection. Bacon’s Natur al Hijlory, N~ 762. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere cur coming, fee thou fliake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots J their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakefpeare s King John, 

A'ngel. adj. Refembling angels ; angelical. 

1 have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 

Shakefpeare' s Aluch ado about A othing. 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 

'With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’nly flow’rs. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
A'ncel-likE. adj. [from angel and like.] Refembling an angel. 
In heav’11 itfelf thou fure wer’tdrdl 
With that angel-like difguife. Waller . 

A'ngel shot. n.f. [from angel and Jhot.} Chain fliot, being 
a cannon bullet cut in two, 2nd the halves being joined toge- 
ther by a chain. Did. 

ANGE 1 LJC A. n.f. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of a 
plant. 

It has winged leaves divided into large fegments ; its ftalks 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel upon 
the tops of the ftalks, and confift of five leaves, fucceeded by two 
large channelled feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1. Common or manured angelica. 2 . Greater 
wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. ^ . Mountain per- 
ennial angelica, with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very nioift foil, 
and its feeds fhould be fown foon after it is ripe. This plant is 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds ; and the confcClioners make 
a fweetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. The fecond 
fort grows wild ; and the two laft forts may be propagated like 
the firft. Alillar. 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing) [Aralia, Lat.] 

1 he flower confifts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on the top of the ovary: thefe 
flowers are fucceeded by globular fruits, which are foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1 . Canada berry-bearing angelica. 2. Berry- 
bearing angelica, with a naked ftalk and creeping root. 3. An- 
gelica tree. 

The two firft are propagated either by fowing their feeds, 
or by parting ot their roots. The th rd fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 
feeds, which are frequently brought from America. * ~ Millar. 
Ange'lical. adj. [ange icus, Lat.J 

1. Refembling angels. 

It difeovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rieth up, with an angelical Iwiftnefs, our eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, may continually travel 
upward. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

2. rartakmg of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 
\V ith notes angelical to many a harp, 

Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton's Paradife Loll , b. ii. 

3. Belonging to angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 
lations, which do ravifh and fublime the thoughts with more 
clear ange real contentments. Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

Angelic alness. n.f. [from angc'ica’.} Thequality of being 
angelical ; rcfemblance of angels ; excellence more than hu- 


man. 


Ange'lick. adj. [angelicas, Lat.] Partaking of the nature of 
angels ; angelical ; above human. 

‘ Hcrc > 1,a PPy creature, fair ange’iek Eve, 

Partakc thou alfo. Milton' s Par adife Loft, b y 

My fancy form’d thee of angc'ick kind, y 

Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind. P c p. Elo to Abe’ 
A'ngelot. n .f. A mufical inftrument, fomewhaTrefembUng ^ 

A'NGER. n.f. [ a word of no certain etymology, but, wffh 
moft probability, derived by Skinner from an^V Sax. vexed- 
U-h. however, feems to come originally from tire Latin 

1. Anger is uneafinefs or difeompofure of the mind, upon the 
receipt of any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 

Anger 


whi 

ango. 







